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ABSTRACT 

An action research project investigated the effect of 
reciprocal teaching instruction and use on the comprehension of 
seventh-grade general English students. Reciprocal teaching is a form 
of dialogue structured around four skills — question generation, 
summarization, clarification, and prediction. These techniques are 
used in small group discussions to help students become more 
effective readers. The 20 students in the experimental group improved 
their comprehension scores on the Gates MacGinitie Reading Test after 
reciprocal teaching intervention. The 20 students in the control 
group received no reciprocal teaching instruction, but did complete 
the same tests and activities that the experimental group completed. 
The results of this action research project indicate that reciprocal 
teaching improves comprehension. (Three tables of data and a figure 
presenting experimental and control group examples of summarization 
are included; 22 references, 20 daily passages and activity sheets, 
the holistic scoring guide, and a sample reciprocal teaching dialogue 
are attached.) (Author/RS) 
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Abstract 

This action research project investigated the effect of 
reciprocal teaching instruction and use on the coniprehension of 
seventh grade general English students. Reciprocal teaching is a 
form of dialogue structured around fo\n: skills- -question 
generation, suntnarization, clarification, and prediction. These 
techniques ar© used in small group discussions to help students 
become more effective readers. The twenty students in the 
experimental group improved their comprehension scores on the 
Gates- -MacGinitie Reading Test after reciprocal teaching 
intervention. The twenty students in the control group received 
no reciprocal teaching instruction, but did complete the same 
tests and activities that the experimental group completed. The 
results of this action research project indicate that reciprocal 
teaching improves comprehension. 
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The Effectfl of Reciprocal Teaching 
on Academic Achievement 
The purpose of this action research is to examine the 
effects of reciprocal teaching on reading cociiprehension of 
seventh grade English students. Reciprocal teaching is an 
instructional techniqpie designed to enhance student comprehension 
of text. The procedure consists of a structured dialogue between 
teacher and students, vith each taking a turn as teacher. The 
dialogue is structured by the use of four strategies: 
questioning^ siommarizing, clarifying and predicting. The teacher 
must thoroughly explain and model all four elements so there is 
no confusion; they are the foimdation of reciprocal teaching 
(Hemnan,l988) . Davey and McBride (1986) investigated the 
effects of question- generation training on coxnprehension and 
obtained positive results. Students were given an opportunity to 
form their own questions and become actively involved in the 
text. Summarization skills allow students to identify main 
ideas, organize concepts and draw conclusions. Clarification is 
of particular importance because students need to learn to reread 
when they stop comprehending the text. Predictions enable 
students to hypothesize what will happen next and give them a 
piurpose for reading. A fifth coonponent of reciprocal teaching is 
the dialogue. The discussions must be structured and the teacher 
must provide specific feedback. Learning takes place when 
students understand the four skills and how to interact 
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appropriately with on© another. These four etratefifies enable 
otudentB to monitor their own cocnprehenBion (Haller, Child & 
Wahlberg, 1988) . In designing this research project I wanted to 
investigate the effect of the reciprocal teaching method and its 
four strategies on my students' comprehension. And, more 
specifically, I wished to investigate my students' acquisition 
and use of questioning and suncnarizing skills. 

Stanley and Greenwood (1983) stated "Design and effective use 
of instructional procedures which elicit student's active 
response should be iracriediftte coneeine for todays teachers" (p. 
370) . Effective learners need to ^e engaged in the learning 
process; teachers should explain and model correct use of 
reading/ learning strategies. Currently,' there is a gap between 
what teachers know about reading research and what they do in 
their classrooms (Dermody, 1988) . Research concerning reciprocal 
teaching indicates that it not only improves academic achievement 
(Allen & reldman, 1973; Benware & Deci, 1984; Miller, Miller & 
Rosen, 1988; Pigott, rantuzzo & Clement, 1986), but also attitude 
(Allen & reldman, 1973 ; rantuzzo, Riggio, Connelly & Dimeff, 
1989) . 

Allen and reldman (1973) foxind that the tutor of groups got 
better at teaching/ learning with practice. Tutors indicated that 
they were more motivated, felt responsible, and had better 
attitudes toward school. Students who were given the opportunity 
to teach each other students understood broad concepts, were 
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intxiiiBically raotivatod, and liked the material more than 
etudentB vho studied to be tested (Benware & Deci, 1984) . A more 
recent etudy showed that students felt more at ease, less 
stressed, after reciprocal teaching instruction and their 
satisfaction with the course improved (Fantuzzo et al., 1989). 
These studies indicate that learning vith the purpose of teaching 
others is effective on both the affective and cognitive levels 
for both the student "teacher" and learners. 

Reciprocal teaching helps students learn how to learn from 
the text. This metacognitive activity (enables them to become 
self -monitoring readers (Smith & Dauer, 1984). Students must be 
taught to plan, implement, and evaluate while reading; they must 
become responsible for their learning (Palincsar, 1986) . when 
teachers provide students with explicit strategy instruction and 
allow them to practice, the students are responsible for their 
own learning. These students are empowered. Pearson and Dole 
(1987) examined the difference between the traditional basal 
reading program and recent research concerning explicit 
comprehension instruction. They, too, found reciprocal teaching 
significantly improves comprehension. Reciprocal teaching has 
been used on adequate decoding, poor comprehending fourth and 
seventh graders (Lysynchuk, Pressley & vye, 1990) and at—risk 
readers ( Helfeldt fc Henk, 1990) . Reciprocal teaching improved 
comprehension test scores (Miller et al., 1988). Results of 
these experiments Indicate that there is an increase in 
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cocnpxehGnBion skills of the students tested. 

Anntnaxie Palincsax and Ann Bxown ax© noted fox theix work in 
recipxocal teaching. They best explain it, "In lecipxocal 
teaching, the adult and students take turns assuming the lole of 
teachex. The 'teachex' is xesponsible fox leading a dialogue 
about a x>assage which the students axe xeading silently ox with 
the assistance of an adult." (Palincsax & Bxown, 1985, p. 772) 
The paxticipants use four stxategies: questioning, summarizing, 
clarifying, and pxedicting. The students begin passively at 
first, but gradually assume leadexship of the structured 
discussions as the teacher monitors. For this reason, it is 
described as proleptic (Palincaar, 1984) . Haller, child & 
Wahlberg (1988) toxmd that metacognitive instruction has a 
substantial effect on ccxtrpr ©hens ion. They cited self -questioning 
as particularly effective. An understanding of the skill of 
questioning is necessary because effective readers use self- 
questioning to identify important points, find main ideas, 
catagorize details, and identify organization patterns (Cohen, 
1985). As with learning the skill of self -questioning, effective 
readers have ac<2uired the ability to Bumnarize. Taylor (1984) 
believes that knowledge of narrative and expository structure,- 
concentration, and notetaking enable the reader to distinguish^ 
what the key elements of a passage are. He further states that 
teachers must stress that one reading is not enough. Teachers 
should give students ample opportunity to practice constructing 
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concise BUiiKnaries. ab students question and siunnazize what they 
read, they roust realize vhen \mder standing ceases. Clarification 
is knowing vhen understanding has stopped and doing something 
about it. Predication is the foiirth element of reciprocal 
teaching, it involves asking what will happen next. 

After the students understand the elements and process, 
they begin to engage in the actual learning activity. A basic 
outline of a typical reciprocal teaching dialogue follows . They 
are divided into groups and given reading material. Each group 
has one student who is designated teacher. The students read the 
passage and use the four activities in dialogue. For exaitiple, 
after reading part of the passage, the teacher may say, "My 
question is ... " Another student answers that question then 
asks another. A third student answers the second question and 
asks another, etc. Then the teacher sumnazizeB the passage and 
asks group meitibers to add or delete information. Others 
vol\anteer their ideas, then the group decides on the best 
sunmary. The teacher asks if anyone needs anything clarified; 
roost often xanfamiliar vocabulary words are defined, other 
clarifications may be pronoun- -antecedent agreement or confusing 
pronouns (it, they) . Finally based on what was read, the teachei 
gives a prediction and asks for other ideas. Each student has 
many opportunities to respond and cocnprehend the ntaterial. 

The pxirpose of this research project was to improve the 
conprehension of roy students using the reciprocal teaching 
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»trat©gy. i expect that etudenta who are exposed to reciprocal 
teaching will raise their cocnprehenaion scores. 

Method 

Forty junior high students (16 male, 24 female) in a rural 
Midwestern connrunity were chosen to participate in this study. 
The forty students were chosen frcxti three classes of general 
English seven. Ten students were chosen frcan each of the two 
experimental groups (class sizes 22 and 29) and twenty were 
chosen from the control group (class size 31) based on Gates 
MacGinitie Reading Test scores. All students were Caucasian. 

Before beginning the reciprocal teaching instruction, all 
students were given form K of the Gates- -MacGinitie Reading Test 
(1989). ror the next twenty days, all students were given a two 
hundred -fifty word passage and an activity to complete (see 
Appendix A) . The daily activity was one of the following: 
Answer five comprehension questions (represent Bloom's lower and 
higher levels) ; write one low level question and one high; write 
a suraroary. The activities were graded using a six point holistic 
scoring method designed by me (See Appendix B) . i>uring the 
•xplanation of questioning skills, I used many pages from in 
Puyainr at aionrna. it explains Bloom's taxonomy in an age 
appropriate way that has many opportunities for practice. Each 
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Btudent in th© ©xp©rin©ntal group rocoivod pag© oeven of 
Palincoar and Brown's 1988 article "Reciprocal Teaching" as an 
exainple of reciprocal teaching (See Appendix C) . At the 
conclusion of the study, all students took forre L of the Gates- - 
MacGinitie Reading Test. 

The experimental group consisted of two of my general 
English seven classes. This group was taught reciprocal teaching 
through direct instruction, modeling, and practice. The control 
group was another teacher's general English seven class. It 
received no reciprocal teaching instruction. Both groups took 
form K of the Gates- -MacGinitie Reading Test. I paired ten 
students each from my second hour class and my seventh hour class 
with twenty students from the other teacher's first hour class 
based on the students' Gates -MacGinitie Reading Test scores. By 
"paired", l mean I matched similar test scores between students 
in the control group and the experimental group. Begiiming on 
the following Monday, and continuing for a total of twenty days, 
all students involved in the study read two hundred-f if ty word 
passages and coctpleted the related activity. The control group 
menibers cocnpleted the passages and activities individually, 
usually with no help from the teacher. 

The experimental group students were taught the four 
strategies (question, sxjmmarize, clarify, and predict) through 
explicit raetacognitive instruction. The skill of questioning was 
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taught using BlocnbAzg's Tn Piirmnt-. r>f T^lftoina. Basically, I 
taught than high and low l©v©l questions and th©ir usos. I asked 
them to question themselves as a teacher would. of the three 

after -reading activities dealt with questioning. One of the 
activities was to answer five questions that represented high and 
low level thinking skills. Another activity was writing two 
questions (one high level, one low level) about the passage. 
After defining and modeling summarization, I used McTigh© and 
Lyman's Think- -Pair- -Share strategy (cited in Coley & Depinto, 
1989) . Each student thinks of a summary and quietly tells 
his/her neighbor. I called on a few students and aided the class 
in critiquing the responses, students were encoiiraged to give a 
concise summary without omitting important details. I used 
coctinon children's stories and ciirrent movies and television shows 
to help students practice the skill of summarizing. In the third 
daily activity students wrote a brief summary of the passage. 

clarification is easy to define, but difficult to get the 
students to do. I explained that as they read material sometimes 
the information stops making sense, rircit they need to recognize 
when that happens, and next, they need to do something about it. 
They must either read on, hoping it becomes more clear, reread it 
one or more times, consult a dictionary or glossary, or ask a 
parent, classmate, or teacher. I stressed that understanding 
what is written is their responsibility. 

Prediction is self-explanatory. I simply told them that 
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toxt structure and the author often give cluea about what will be 
diocueaed or what will happen in the story next, in order to 
have a purpose for reading, I suggested that they guess vhat vas 
coining. I also told them that there are no wrong answers. 

The four strategies are the foundation of the reciprocal 
teaching dialogue. After explaining them and the dialogue, I led 
the first four days of instruction. I grad\ially allowed students 
to take control of the whole class group helping therri critique 
one another's responses, on day five I put them in teacher -made 
groups and walked around class observing and remediating. 
Gradually my intervention decreased and students retained 
cocQ>lete responsibility for their knowledge acquisition. After 
twenty days of poasages and activities, both groups took form L 
of the Gates "MacGinitie Reading Test. 

Results 

First I wanted to measure the effect of reciprocal teaching 
instruction and use on student comprehension. Students in the 
experimental and control groups completed form K of the Gates-* 
MacGinitie Reading Test «iMRT) , read twenty pages and did the 
related activities, and completed parallel form L of the GMRT. 
GMRT results are given in grade e<|uivalents . A grade equivalent 
is a numerical representation of a student's achievement; a 
student with a grade equivalent (ge) of 7.8 has an achievement 
level estimated to be equivalent to that of an average student in 
the eighth month 'May) of the seventh grade, students in the 
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Gxperimental gzoup rocoivGd a mean score of 7,55 on form K of the 
GMRT. After reciprocal teaching instruction intervention the 
experimental group received a mean score of 8.29 on parallel form 
L« The experimental group improved its mean score by «74 GE 
points. The control group received a mean score of 7.57 on form 
K of the GMRT. The control group's mean score on frcxn L was 
7.02. That score represents a decrease of .55 GE points. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



Another measurement of comprehension was the twenty 
activities. After holistically scoring all twenty activities for 
the forty students involved, I compared activities one, two, and 
three (answer five questions, write two question)ii», write a 
summary) with the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth (again, 
one of each activity) . I totaled the first three scores and 
compared them with a total of the last three scores. Since each 
activity was worth six points, a cummulative score of 18 would 
have been perfect. The experimental group's mean score for 
activities one, two, and three was 9.05 of 18 points. The mean 
score of the experimental group for activities eighteen, 
nineteen, and twenty was 15. The experimental group improved its 
mean score by 5.95 points. The control group's mean score for 
activities one, two, and three was 9.35 of 18 points. The 
control group's mean score for activities eighteen, nineteen, and 
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twenty vao 12 of 18 points. The control group itnproved its mean 
ecore by 2.65 pointe. 



insert Table 2 about here 



Next I wanted to investigate the acquisition of questioning 
and sunmarization skills of students using the reciprocal 
teaching method, Questioning skill improvement was measured by 
the daily assignment involving writing two questions (one low 
level and one high level) , Experimental group mean score on the 
first questioning activity was 3.3 of 6 points. The experimental 
giG\jp'u mean score on the last questioning activity was 4.85 of 6 
points. That score represents an improvanent of 1.55 points. 
The control group's mean score on the first questioning activity 
was 3.25 of 6 points. The control group's mean score on the last 
questioning activity was 4 of 6 points. The control group 
improved by .75 points. Summarization skill improvement was 
measured by comparing the first summarization activity score to 
the last. The experimental group received a mean score of 2.6 of 
6 points on the first summarization activity and a score of 5.05 
on the last. The experimental group itnproved its mean score by 
2.45 points. The control group* s mean score on the first 
summarization activity was 3.25 of 6 points. The control group's 
mean score on the last s\ammarization activity was 4.25 of 6 
points. The control group improved by 1 point. 
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Insert Table 3 about here 



Another cocnparieon may be made in the absence of number 
scores. Belov is the final summarization activity (niamber 18 in 
Appendix A) of matched students from the experimental and control 
groups. 



Insert Figure l about here 



The experimental group's student example is excellent. The 
author uses good grammar and is observant enough to realize that 
the ventriloquist tricked the "silly, rich man." The only flaw 
is that "The man" in sentence two refers to the ventriloquist. 
The control group's student example simply retells the story in 
one run-on sentence, it is unclear whether or not the author 
realizes that the ventriloquist tricked the rich man. 

Discussion and Implications 
Findings from this action research project indicate that 
reciprocal teaching has much to offer students. By becoming 
proficient in the four strategies and interacting with group 
members, students appear to become more strategic readers. I 
believe that it is of the utmost importance that the teacher 
monitor the groups carefully, specifically praising correct 
strategies. When necessary the teacher should remediate 
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apprqpr lately. If the otudenta londezBtand reciprocal teaching's 
rationale, benefits, and cocnponents, I believe that they will 
vork harder and that their compreheneion will improve. 

Limitations of my study may temper soctie of the positive 
results. One limitation is the fact that I did not give students 
enough room to answer the five (juestions in complete sentences on 
a few of the activity sheets. Another limitation of the passage 
and activity pages is that both appear on the sarri© side of th^ 
page. I believe that by putting the activities on the back of 
the passage page, students will have enough ro<xn to write and 
they will not be tempted to look into the paesa'^© for the answers 
to the comprehension questions. Another limitation is that 
students were scored only on witten work. Some students achieve 
better scores on oral reports and projects. 

I would like to investigate reciprocal teaching further. 
Does reciprocal teaching work better with expository or narrative 
passages? How long do students retain their knowledge of the 
reciprocal teaching skills? Are all four skills essential? what 
size group works best? Those questions nay be investigated in 
svibsequent studies. 

My study has implications for classroom teachers, in the 
future I plan to explicitly teach the skills of reciprocal 
teaching, students need to be taught how to question, Bvunnarize, 
clarify, and predict. Even if my students are not In groups 
using the dialogue, I believe that students need more opportunity 
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to practice the reciprocal teaching ekills. 1 plan to uee 
reciprocal teaching groups when ve read from the literature book 
and study claseroocn novels. Students construct meaning from the 
text by actively listening to one another. Also, I feel auditory 
learners benefitted from the daily discussions. 

English teachers may find reciprocal teaching advantageous 
for obvious reasons. Content area teachers could also benefit by 
reinforcing information learned about text structure and 
expository material and giving students opportunities to 
question, summarize, clarify, and predict. 
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6 .6 


6 .4 


• .2 


12 Control 


6*2 


4.4 


-1.8 


13 ExDoritnontal 


8.3 


9 .3 


♦ 1 


13 Control 


8.9 


9 . 5 


^ . 8 


14 EicDerlmental 


6 .6 


7 . 2 


♦ .6 


14 Control y/ 


6 .6 


7.3 


♦ .7 


15 ExDer linen tal 


3 .4 


4.6 


♦ 1 . 2 


15 Control 


4.2 


6.0 


♦ 1 . 8 


16 ExDor irnontal 


7 . 2 


8 . 5 


♦ 1.3 


16 Control 


7.2 


8.3 


♦ 1.1 


17 Experimental 


8.3 


8.4 


♦ . 1 


17 Control 


9.2 


7.3 


♦ .9 


1 8 ExDer iiTtental 


7 . 5 


10 . 1 


♦ 2 .6 


18 Control 


7.4 


7.6 


♦ .2 


19 Experimental 


4.2 


5.6 


♦ 1 .4 


19 Control 


4.4 


2.5 


-1.9 


20 Experimental 


8.2 


8.4 


♦ .2 


20 Control 


8.5 


6.2 


-1.7 


Average Experimental 


7 .55 


8.29 


♦ .74 


Average Control 


7.57 


7.02 


- .55 



I 



I 

/ 

I 

I Table 2 

Student and Group 
I 1 Experitnental 

1 Control 

2 Experimental 
^ 2 Control 

3 Experimental 
j 3 Control 

4 Experimental 
j 4 Control 
I 5 Experimental 

5 control 
I 6 Experimental 

6 Control 
I 7 Experimental 
J 7 Control 

8 Experimental 
\ 8 Control 

9 Experimental 
' 9 control 

10 Experimental 
' 10 Control 

11 Experimental 
11 control 
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1,2,3 18,19,20 Change 



10 


15 


♦ 5 


9 


11 


*2 


8 


16 


♦ 8 


9 


10 


♦ 1 


9 


14 


♦ 5 


10 


10 


0 


6 


14 


♦ 8 


12 


15 


♦ 3 


9 


15 


♦ 6 


13 


15 


♦ 2 


11 


15 


♦ 4 


10 


13 


♦ 3 


7 


13 


♦6- 


9 


12 


♦ 3 


7 


13 


♦6 


11 


12 


♦ 1 


8 


14 


♦ 6 


9 


12 


♦ 3 


9 


16 


♦ 7 


9 


10 


♦ 1 


10 


14 


*A 


8 


12 


*4 



ii3 
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Student and Group 


1,2,3 


18,19,20 


Change 


12 Experimental 


8 


17 


♦ 9 


12 Control 


10 


11 


♦ 1 


13 Experimental 


10 


16 


♦6 


13 Control 


9 


14 


♦ 5 


14 Experimental 


10 


16 


♦ 6 


14, control 


8 


11 


♦ 3 


15 Experimental 


10 


16 


♦ 6 


15 control 


9 


13 


♦ 4 


16 Experimental 


9 


14 


♦ 5 


16 control 


7 


12 


♦ 5 


17 Experirsental 


11 


18 


♦ 7 


17 Control 


10 


10 


0 


18 Experimental 


13 


17 


♦ 4 


18 Control 


9 


15 


♦ 6 


19 Experimental 


6 


13 


♦7 


19 Control 


8 


8 


0 


20 Experimental 


10 


14 


♦ 4 


20 control 


8 


14 


♦ 6 


Average Experimental 


9.05 


15 


♦ 5.95 


Average control 


9.35 


12 


♦2.65 
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Table 3 

Student and Group Questioning Sunmarizing 





First 


Last 


First 


Last 




s 




2 


6 




3 


3 


2 


4 




3 


6 


2 


5 


2 Control 


2 


3 


4 


3 


3 EXDerinontal 


5 


5 


1 


3 


3 Control 


4 


3 


3 


3 


4 Expor Intdn ta 1 


2 




2 


4 


4 Control 


3 


3 


5 


6 


5 Exporintental 


4 


s 


2 


6 


5 Control 


3 


E 


5 


6 




4 


5 




5 


6 Control 


2 


3 


4 


6 


*7 Ein!!>OT i nioTi ti a 1 

/ £«A^vJL ^AiiVAi wax 




3 


2 


6 


7 Control 


2 


3 


4 


S 


8 Experimental 


1 


3 


2 


4 


8 Control 


4 


4 


4 


4 


9 Experimental 


3 


4 


2 


S 


9 Control 


2 


4 


3 


5 


10 Experimental 


4 


5 


2 


6 


10 Control 


3 


3 


3 


3 


11 Experimental 


3 


S 


4 


5 


11 Control 


3 


4 


2 


4 
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Student and Group Quefltioning Sunm&rizing 





riret 


Last 


riret 


Last 


12 Experimental 


3 


5 


2 


6 


12 Control 


3 


4 


4 


3 


13 ExperliDontal 


3 


5 


2 


6 


13 Control 


3 




3 


6 


14 Experimental 




5 


3 


5 


14 Control 


2 


3 


3 


3 


15 Experimental 




6 


3 


6 


15 Control 


3 


5 


3 


4 


16 Experimental 


2 


5 


4 


4 


16 Control 


2 


3 


2 


3 


17 Experimental 




6 


4 


6 


17 Control 




3 


3 


3 


18 Experimental 




6 


5 


6 




3 


5 


3 


6 


19 Expeiinental 


2 


5 


2 


4 


19 Control 


2 


2 


3 


2 


20 Experimental 


3 


5 


2 


3 


20 Control 


3 


4 


2 


6 


Average Experimental 


3.2 


5.3 


3.1 


5.1 


Average Control 


3.7 


4.6 


2.8 


4 
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rigur© Caption 

I F-iyiro 1 ■ Experiincntal and control group ©xainplGS of 

suicntarization. 



£RIC 
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Wrie a wmimty about the pamge tbova. f) l>PK:)lf ( lfVl( )iSt ^01*^ 



256 



Write a fummaiy about the punge above. j (r\^ \ < - ^ S Ci 

g ^^ct^ Ci-^aA <c buy 



256 
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Appendix A 



j Twenty Daily Paooagea and Activity Sheets 
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Mid«s 

Tbeie was » Idog named Midas, and what he loved best in the world was gdd He had plenty 
of his own, but he could cot bear the thought cf anyone else having if^ Eadnnomioghe 
awoke very early to watch the sunrise and said, "Of all the gods, if gods there be, I like you least, 
ApoUa How dare you tide so ixtffarifiily in your sun-dbariot scittering gdklea sheaves of Hglt 
on ridi and poor alike--oa king arid peasant, on meicfaaitt, shepherd, a^ Thistsanevil 
thing, oh wastrel god, fot only kings shoukl have gold; only tibe rich know what to do with it." 

Afiera while these words of complaiot, uttered each dawn, cametoApdlo^aadhewas 
angry. He appeared to Nfidas in a dream and said, "Other gods woukl punish you, Nfidas, bat I 
am famous for even temper. Instead of doing you violence, I will ^w you how gracious I 
canbebygnmtiDgyaua wish. What is it to be?" 

Midas cried, "Let evecything I touch turn to gddi" 

He shouted this out of his sleep in a struigUng greedy voice, and tfie guards ii the do(Xway 
nodded to each other and said, "The king calls cut He must be dreaming of gold again.' 

Weaned by tibe dream, Midas slept past sunrise; wheahe awdke it was Ml morning. He went 
out into his garden. Then sun was high, tfieslQr was Uue. A soft breeze played among die taees. 
It was a gloncus moxnmg. Tatten of ifae dream were in his head. 



1. T F Midas was a rich king. 

2. Wlqrdkki't Midas like ApoUo? 

3. What did Midas wish for? 

4. WtqrdklApoUognalMklasawiah? 

5. Predict-What will happen next? 



2SS 
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Jade aUited out leal ttaly in ifae momin' oq a fauttin' tap. Tookhis daddy's old flintlock rifle 
down from over ttie fiieboard, got the powder horn and some bullets, and pulled out up the river. 

He travelled on through ttie woods a right smart ways, didnltseenothii^ muchfora 
coQsiderabie long while, till first thing he koowed he k>okup ahead dfhim, saw a deer standin' 
mder a big oak tree-t^gest deer he'd ever seea And right over that deer was a whole floc^ of 
wild turkeys settin' on a limb. They were a-setdn' right up dose togtcher in a row, and the limb 
was pointin' right Jade's way. 

Jack didn't know ^xiiat to da Ke wanted that deei^ but he wanted ifaem turkey's toa Sobe 
got out his knife and cut die ramrod intwo^ put one bulla on top of the powder, then he put that 
hatf-a-ramrod in the gun and put another bullet at the top end of it. He drawed down on the deer 
and wbta. he pulled the trigger he jerked up on ifae gun so's the bulla would go down on that row 
of turkey's. "Lowed maybe he'd get five or six of 'em at one shot 

Well, he got his deer a U right, but that other bullet struck the limb them turkeys were settin' 
on, split it qpeo, and when the split damped bade togethei^ it damped down on the middle toe of 
eveif one of diem turkeys and just belt 'em there. 

Write two qoestioQS about the passage above 
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QSCP 3 

Eistem and Weatem Hemisphere 

Mtridtans Mtpnukeis dnw inugiiuiy lines of kngimde from the N<Mith Pole to the Scudi 
Pole. They ire called meridiins. EtdimendimcnMsesthegietti^cdefonnedbytfaeEqaa^ 
Tt iff <i«»^ary tn h*vft > tniiridijn for each degree in tfaft ctide of the Equator. That means ifaere 
are 360 lines of kngitude,<Nr meridians. For an obvious reason, mapmakeis usually do not show 
eveiy meridian oa a smnll-scale map. 

Meddians are lumbered from a line called die Prime Mendian, which runs throu^ 
Greenwich, England. ThePnme Meridian is 0 degiees Icogilude. The meridians are otuoied 
both east and west from the Pnme Medditfi. Halfway around is the 180 degreee meridiaa This 
and the Prime Meddianform a full drde, which divides the wodd ioto the Eastern Hemisphere 
and Western Hemisphere. Study a globe to see how these meridians meet at the NoithPole and 
South Pole to form a full dicle. 

The Eastern Hemisphere inchides the lands of four coodneots that stretch east from the Pdme 
Meddian to the 180 degree mendiaa They are Europe, Africa, Asia, and Australia. When we 
talk about the Eastern Hemisphere, we usually mean also to indude the paits of Europe and 
Africa that lie west of the Prime M&ndian. This book tells the history and geograptqr (€tte 

and peoples of ifae Eastern Hemisphere. 

The grid of panllels and meridians makes it easy to give the location of a place onEaith. 
You need ony two facts: ktitlide and kngitode. 

Write a summary of th& passage you just read 



240 
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Ibe BegtiMiiDg of Govemnuflts iod Laws 
Kee]Hig<wder laadtysomeoQeiiiustbeiaduiise. Some person, (» gn»p of pexsoos, 
muat nuuMge the tfftiis of the city. Ibey must direct the woric of otfaeis, since tU depend on 
eadiodier. Someone nnistseltkdispixes so Aedty is ncr.upsa by die fig^^ Someone muat 
keep people from robbing or btmiingotheis. In tndentMesopotitfmft both priests tnd longs 
were indulge of the dties. 

Prieiti mmd teaples Pris^ had very important positions, for they were in ditrge of the 
city's temple. Hie people of MesopoUmia believed in muQr gods. Ihey believed oeiuia gods 
controlled the weather, oops, heakfa, love, and ahnoiit everything else. Each dly-even each 
viUage-had its own god and a house for ihe god In a village d3e god's house would be only a 
small room. In a dty the god's house was a temple, usually built on top of a solid brick pUtfocm. 

Priests were in charge oifihe temple property. Part of the bnd around a dQr belonged to its 
god. Ihe priests managed the land and saw to it that grain and Uvesto<^ were bcoogfat to tf^ 
temple storehouses. Ihe priests also collected gram, wool, and cattle fiom the dty dwellers as 
oCferiogstodiegod. IheseofiGeriogs and die i»x)ducts of the tem^ lands suppoited the pri^ 
and others who served the god. Ihey believed diat if ifae god was pleased, then the dty wc»ld be 
safe, but if the god was not pleased, there would be troobtcs. 

1. and w«e in charge cf cities in andeot Mesopotamia. 

2. "Why were priests regarded as impottaoi? 

3. Suteoosspedfkdiffenckoe in your life if these were no laws. 

4. Predict-Do people who live where Mesopoumia was tocated adllbeaevre ingods cf 
weather^ crc^, health, food, love, etc? 
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Tbe Loog Wty AiouDd 

IhackA^c^ceatomystepmod^ I wts tb6od)edfay tniDoergrief tndi^ 

bectuse she htd ghrea iwty my mctbt^s dicsses to the Sttvatioa Anny. 

I cooklstiU feci my mother iiouodtfiehouse^ Sometimes Tdconie bunting ia from sdioot 
with some impoittDt piece of oewsthati wtntedto sh^ieimmediMefyy tod comiog through the 
door rdsbcwty^'Mothei^rm Home. ^Whem ire you^ and instiiAfy, before the edio had died Td 
remember too kte. 

My stepmodier hid soswered oocey the first ttme^ coming oiE from her bedrcxxxi widii smile 
on her ftce, thinking I wis calling to her, ssying ''Yes, FitQr, whit is it''?'' But my f ice wis stt 
in t f rozm scowl, snd I wis itinrting there r^id, imyielding ind furious it n^elf for sudi i 
mistike. She understood ind turning iwiy without pressing me i^ 
her room ind dosed her door 

My mother hid died two yeirs bef<xe wheal wis twelve, ind even thoughl koew better, 
sometimes in the middle of the nigbt, I'd iwike in i terr2>le£5ir ind to comfort myself btdc to 
sleep rd whisper into the piUow,''Sbe^s only gone iwiycai trip. And die'U be bick"' In the 
morning I hid to j&ce my own lie. 

My fiither hid mirried igiin kst yeir ind though my two Hitle brothes, Jison ind Scott, 
cilledthis womsn'^Mothei^'' niyfitherhidtddmeldkb'thi^ IciUedher Alice 

even though sometimes it felt strioge to ciU i grown womin by her first nime. 

Write two qoestions iboutthe pisaige ibove. 



151 
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OldBea 

One flKMDiog when I wts wtUdog tcto$$ t field to t sweet-tj^e tite, I ilmoft stepped oq 
him. Theie he kycdled like heavy stiiods of t^cki^^ He was t big bull bbcksotke. We 
looked ttetdi other t minute, and tfaea I studktfa^ Hediewhis 
headbackinafnendfy way. Hedkioft waattKxble. Had he ahownthe least fight, I would have 
sooafini^ied him. My father always told me tfiere was ooly ooe good soake-a dead oofe 

When ifae big fellow dkki't show aoy figfal, I reached down aod pidced him up by ttietieck. 
Wheal lifiedhimhe was as loQgasIwasulL Thatwassixfeet I suited calliog him Okl Ben 
asIheldhimbythececkandriM>edhisba<k He ecyoyedhavkig his back xufcbed and head 
strdced Ihea I lifted him nto my arms. He was the first soakeFd ever beea friendly wilfa. I 
was afmid to let Okl Ben wnp himself around me. I thoiglA he inigtE wrap himself arouiid my 
neckazuldiokeme. 

The moie I petted him, the more friendly he becamie. He was so friendly I decided to trust 
him. I wrapped him arouod my neck a ccupUoftimesaiid let him loose. Hecrai^downcne 
arm and went back again 

Write a summary about the passage above. 
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Reptiles 

Hie Hsird group of coldblooded veit^ntes has sldn coveted wiih sctles or luiid ^tes. Hiis 
group is the reptiles and tackides snakes, lizards, turtles, alligatms, and crocodiles. 

Snakes have long sleoder bodies and no legs. Lizards aie like snakes in many ways but have 
two pairs of legs. BothbaveflexiUebodies covered by scales. Some snakes have fangs diat can 
inject poison into a bite. However, wakes tend to avoid peoE^ Tfaey bite only when disturbed. 
Snakes eat small animals^ such as mice, lats, and insects. A snake is able to unhmge its jaws and 
swallow an animal larger ifaan its own head. 

'Ditties have hard shells above and below ifaeir bodies. Ihey can withdraw their head and legs 
into the eiiell for piotectiaa Some live in water, while ethers live on bnd. The land turdes, or 
tortoises, can live over ISO years. 

AlligatoB and crocodiles are very similat The crocodile has a longer, thinner snout. Bodi 
live in warm water and have nostrils on the upper part of dieir snout They nxt able to fkMit m 
water with just their eyes and nostrils above water. 

Reptiles breathe air tfaroi^ their kngs their eotiietives. AU except snakes have legs. Most 
reptiles live on land. Their diy skin aikd scales m plates prote<t their bodies from drying out 
Like other ooMblooded vettebntes, their body temperature changes with the susoundiDgs. To 
keep warm they migk sun tfaemsehreson a vock. To keep cool, they migls cawluoder a sock. 



1. i8anexaffl|>leofareptil& 

2. Why migfat a snake bile a person? 

3. Whatnsedoturtlesriiellshave? 

4. ^tdoes''ooldblooded''mean7 

5. WlQraieanalligatoi's nostrils on of his BOut? 

252 
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Aastaik 

The world's niftlktt coBttaeiit Oa t nuip of tiie wodd, Austnlui looks like the Ingest 
islandcffthecotstof of Asia. ButAustralit isootocxisideiedptitof Asia, ftuaseptiate 
coQdiiei]t*-tl]e woil<fs smallest But since it is all one natioQ, Austiaiia is one of the workf s 
laigestoouQtnes. Ibedistaiice from east to west across Austral 
distaiu^e between the Atlantk and Fkd& 

The wealds largest coral ree^ the Great Barrier Reef, lies off tfie iioidieastem coast of 
Austiaiia. CcHak are small ocean animals with hard skeletons. Coab Eve in dialiow ocean 
watei^ wheie they form large colonies. Live comb grow on the runains of dead conb building 
uis over die yeas, into ree& or ndges near the sur&ce of the water. The Great Barrier Reef 
stretches for almost 1,300 miles. A b^h of shallow water separates the Great Bairier Reef from 
the Australian shoreline. 

The northern patt of Australia is dose to the Equator. The southeastern part of the condnent 
is as far from the Meditenanean as tfiecoi»iriies of Europe are. Noithem Australian has a hot 
climate widi rainy summers and dry winteis. The southeast has a dimMeniidi like diat of the 
Mediterranean lands. 

Austialia's largest cities are along its coasts. Most Austalians live ki die soiiheast Meet of 
Austcalia's mtenor is either dry grassland or desert 

Austoilia has no great riversL No large aream flows through the heart of die onnf (nfrt. The 
Munay River in die souibeMt is Austnlia's krgest river. 

Write two qaestions about the passage above 
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Aninuls'TtUs 

Whit do ininub use their tails foi? For jiiattbout every purpose isugimble. A squirrel's 
bushy tail, for kistance, is a steering rudder vAiea. a squirrel is maldoft its big aiboreal jumps and 
a balaudng parasol wheatfae squirrel is piddog its way akng tw^& Whea a squirrel loses its 
footing and fiills, the ptumy tail acts as a paadute so eSectivety that aqpirveb can piuoge SO or 
60feettoearthwithcctsuSeiii^aniD|ury. A faustQr tail is a warm wrap-around in cold weather 
-a winter fox, for instance, sleeps wiih its uil cuded around over the tip of his nose-aod a tail is 
also cf incalcuable help i& making a j^sedatoty enemy misjudge a pounce. A predtfoC; nidiing 
after its victim, is likely tojump at tfie waving tail It gets a mouthfiil of tail fur and the tail- 
owner gets away. 

If a mouse finds anunstoppered jar of moUsses, it will sit itself atop the nedc, lower its tail 
into the jug in a mouse version of the gesture of a man lowering a bucket into a well, and haul up 
the sweet stuff tailful fay taitfuL 

Many lizards use their uib in that way too^ Ihe original monster Hzaids swung their tails as 
weapons, in a carry-over fixjm the tail swinging tedmique of fish. And today? Isittruea 
crooodileusues its tail as a weapon? Yes. It can knock a man over with one wallop. Do any 
warmbkx>ded animals do the same sort cf thing? Yes again Take an ant beac It thwacks with 
its tail as powerfully as a bear with its fonepaw. 

Write a summary of the passage above.^ 
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Gttndninther <od the W<»kmea 

Gritadmorher htd beca wttAipg the mea diggiog out on the stieet for five d>ys> Atfitsttfaere 
bud been an trmy of engineers surveying wiih their tnnsits md levels. Hie ne^bbcxfaood had 
been excited fay the rumor ttut we would fk^ Ihemenhadnurkedlfae 
street with red und yellow cfatlk marks, put pegs down, tnd then had disappeared. 

Then one day three trucks arrived, uploaded mai and eqtiipmeot, and diggkag began. 
Grandmodier kqpt dose dieck on their progress. They dug about a cubic foot and a half per man 
inoneweek According to toy grandtnothei^ she dug more than that in an hour in her vegetable 
garden 

Every night as she prepared our frijdes and imistard greens, she cursed the iii}ustice tfiat we 
should be starving while those men out in ttie stxeet weie getting an enoimous wage of three 
dollars a day, enoc^ht o feed our &mily fcnr a momfa. 

Ode morning she couldn't stidod it may longer and went out and accosted the fat foosmait 

"I wantajobl" 

"Doing whit, lady?" 

"Digging like these men" 

Are you kidding, lady? ThaTs man's wodc" 

"Lool^inistei^Icanfeanonashoveljustasgoodastheycia I've been watching tfiem all 
week A dog can dig faster." 

"Look you got any complaiots, go to City HalL" 
''I just want a job. IVe got two tuigiy kids to feed.'' 
"Go and do some sewmg cm: washing." 

1. What is all tibe excitement on Gr an dmothe i^ s street about? 

2. List two of the engineers' toob. 

3. How did Giandmother feel about the workmen's piDgreni? 

4. Predict- What will Gnndmoliier do? 245 
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Mtltt lod Cypms 

TwoiilaadaatioBg IbeisbnditttioaGf l^ltauSoulh(tf SicUyiatfaeMediiem 
M»lu is very snuU, but its locfttioah*s sude it impoitAntto other couotdes. People from 
Greece set up « cdkxiy then more than 2,000 yeersega RomeoooeiukdMtlUftadsolttstbe 
UoitedKiDgdoaL 

Milte became tniodepeodeattuittoii in 1964. Ibe itknd is veiy locky. Little food if grown 
tfaere. Most of die food for lulu's pet^ must come from other ooiu^^ Two impoitsiit 
busiuesses on Mftlls are duppiog sod building diips. The peq;>le cf Malta iqpeek two languages- 
Maltese and English. Maltese is made up of Italian and Arabic; 

Ihe island nation of Cypius is located at the eastern end of the Mediterr^^ 
Geographically, Cyi»us can be ooosideied part of Asia, net Europe. But for die most part, the 
history cfCypms is more dosely connected with Europe. The island was settled oeotuiies ago 
byiheGreeks. ItwasUterconqoeiedbytheTudes. 

Today, Cypicus is an independent ooQDirywididoee ties to Western Europe. Over 75 percent 
of ifae people in Cyprus aieGieek. Moot of die remaining population are Tlaks. Greekand 
Hirkishaiebodi official languages in Cyprus. There has been tnut^ on die island bttween 
Greek Cypriots and'BukishCyprkJts. 

Aboix half of die people of Cypras make their Hvmg by farming. The odier major industry is 
mining. Cyprushas rkii deposits of asbestos and coppet Cypus also produces olive oil and 
wine. 

Write two qpestkms about the passage above. 
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Cooservattoa of Resources tnd RecycUcig 

The effoit to stve ottuzal lesoiuces fat fuoire vat is ptA cf the oonservstiOQ movenieci 
CoQsemtioQ effoos help to save wildlife tod their natunl bihiuts ts well as nutemls sodi as 
watei and mioerals used fay all living things. 

CoMervlBf toil, a Boa-rtaewabk retouree It takes tundieds cf yean to fona topsoil, the 
paitcfdie soil thitisused fay growing leasts. Tqpsoilistfieresukof a Icog piocess ofbceaking 
down rocks into minenb and decompositkn of j^ant and anisul remains. 

Tbe most important 2tep in conserving soil is to kM^ it iQj^oe. Soil <»ofioa is the process 
by which topsoil is carried by wind and rain away from an area. Ftevecling soil enwion is a firtt 
and impoitant sup in coDserviog tqpsoiL 

Farmers eta prevent topsoil erosionfrom washing away downhill when it ains fay ptowing 
land to follow along the 8k>pes of the hills. Hiis is called cootour plowing. Anotberfamiing 
method that helps conserve soil is to pUot a row of trees as a windbnak. This pnveots loss of 
soil in dust storms caused by high winds. 

Crop rotation is used to i)est(»» to the soil nutrients that am lost whml^ 
over and over in thfr same soil An impottaot crop to plaot is legumes since they heip restore the 
nitrates to the 8o4L 

Conserving f <»ests fay recanting trees after kimbering helps keep a suppfy of wood availafaie. 
Wood is needed for paper pvoducts and buiUing furniture and haves. 

Write a sommary of the passage abov e 
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Just One of Those Diyt 
Hany ctme kto the mocel room ts I wu pxtw% my iiouldeilK^!«tei oo, Tocget it, Rtlph,' 
hesaid 

I looked ftt him. 'Forget it? ^tdoyoumeanfoigecii?'' 
Hetookoffhisoott and tossed it oatfae bed "Theban^s dosed," he said 
'It can't be dosed," I said 'ThisislNiesday.' 

'Wrcag,'he8aid He flipped his atxomattc out cfhis holster and tossed it onlfae bed 1t<ask 
be dosed,' he said 'everything can be dosed 11iisisGii£Bn'sDay.' 
"This is whaf s day?" 

"GafiTmVbesaid He iuugged out of his shoulder bolster and tossed it on tfie bed "Kenny 
Griffin's Day," he said 

1 giveup^' I sakL '^tTs a Kenny GnfiSnr 

" Aatronnt," he said He opened his iiirtooUar and tossed himself onto the bed 'Comes 
f torn ifais boig," be said "If s his homecoming day. The/ie having a big parade for him." 
"By the bank?" I asked 

"IMiat difference?" He moved his tttomatic out from under his hip, adjusted his piUow, and 
shut his eyes. "The bankTs dosed anyway," he said 

I cocked my head, «id from far away I heard band nuskx "Well if that isnt nice," I sakL 

"Hewasnoibit," Harry said 

"He should have flUyed m oibit," I said 

"So well do it tomorrow," said Harry. 

"Ikbow," I said "But itfs just irrititing." 

It was moie irritating to me than to Hany, because, after all, I was ±e planner. 



1. Wlttt does a sliaukler bolster hold? 

2. Who to Ken^ Griffin? 

3. What does "buzg'fflean? 

4. What did Ralphfindirriuting? 

5. PtedttX-What will Ralph and Harry do tomooow? 
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MyPnaidFlidai 

Repoct caids for seoood semester weie scot out sooa tiber sdiool dosed in mid-JuDe. 
Ktaait's wts « lAiockto the wfade fiimily. 

"If I oouid taifve t coit of ny own,' sakl KoiDie, mi^ do better 

Rob Md^ughiia gluied st bis soa "Just as t nuttei of oaxioiiQr,' be stid, 'bow do you go 
feboiA getting a zevooasfLexamimitioQ? Focty inaiilfaffifltLCjseveoieeainhistoiyi Bottiato? 
]^ one nun to tncdier, ^tAmt goes oninyourbeftd?" 

Tos, tell us bow you do it, Ken,* duipedHowsid. 

*Ett your bceskfiist, Howard," snapped bis modier. 

Keonie's blond head bent over bis plate untilbis fiioe was almost biddea ifis cfaeecks burned 
McT jughlin finiiihed his coffee sod pushed bis cfaair back Toull do an hour a day on your 
lessons all duoughtbe summer* 

Nell McLaughlin saw Kennie wince as if somediing bad adualfy burtbinL Lessons and ttidy 
in the wimmeitimf , when the long wiaua was just over and there weren't boua eoon^ in the day 
for all the things he wanted to dol Kennie todc things hard. His eyes turned to the wide-open 
window wifli a look of almost despair. 

Ken bad to k>ok at his pbu and blink back tears before be oould turn to his &tfaer and say 
caielesdy, *CtoI belpyouiatfaecoml wilfatbebopei this mormng, Did?" 

TocAl do your study every morning before you do anything else. * 

Write two ^lestkns about the passage above 
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Inside the C«U 

ScicottAs iattK IBOCfa noticed t smtU ol)f ect inside most cf tfae oeUs tiiey observed. Ihis 
ot^ectwismmedtfaeiuclAis. Atthetiffle^ttienideus wasooosideredootimpoiuat. WelcDOW 
Dowdtttthenicieus ccxKioIs nuny impoctidatfuDicttoDs ia the cell iodudiog cell divisioa and 
growth. 

T>km together, til of the Evipg matter cf t cell mty be oiled protophsm. ftiodiidestfieoell 
membnne, which sunouods the oelL, tfae cudeus, and tfae outerial between tfae cell membtane 
and tfae Ducleua. This matenal in betweea is called cytoplant 

llieijse of speml <fye8 and tfae itlecODQ inicrosoope iiuke 
cell stzuctures. A structure is any part of somefhing that ooonibties to its otganiTat inn. The 
structure of a buiidiog depends upoQ its bdcki The stucture of living dtingsd^eod upon dieir 
cells. All of tfae tfiings that cells do are called tfadbr fiwtinns. Each structure ia a cell and eacfa 
kuid of cell have specific fuQCliansL For in«aiice,di£rereat cells in tfae faydta have dififoreot 
functions. Sooie cells sense touch or dianges iii the water in i^udi tfae fayda li^ Odier oeUs 
aid in movement 

Many cell paits ate found in needy an oells. But there ate some diffennces in cells cf 
diffmot lands of ofganisms. All cells have a cell membiane. IbeceU membnne is a tftinkyer 
that funounds die rest of the protoplasm Ithelps protect the cell and cootiobifae movement of 
iubitaikoes between the ioikle and outside of die cell 

Write a •anuniiy of the pasmge above. 
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EgypCs Gifts from llie Nile 

AudtMfjnMdM Ihe people of «Ddett Egypt, like those of Mesopo^ 
houses of mud bdcka But they tlsoloiew how to build from stoiM^ whidiwispleotiiulia^ 
deseit near the >nieRivec The Egyptiuis hoik stooe temples for tfietr gods and stocietoaiw 
«4iete diey buried tfieir lulus. 

The Isigest of the tombs wem the pyamids. TheietteanmiMrof pyiamid8inEgypt,but 
the Uigest was that built for toiler named Khufu. Ihistomb^calkd the Gie« Pyramid, ktfas 
largest stone boildiDg in the wodd. It rises iboix4S0 feet above tfiedesea west of die Nile. It 
<M)ntaim 2,300^ atone blocb, some weighing as much as 5,000 pounds. Ihe Great Fynmid is 
almost as solid stone except for passageways leading to diffeieat rooms. Khufu's body is not in 
the burial room. The tooob was robbed long i^a 

Many tourists and traveleis to ^ypt have seen the andent stone buildings. Theyvisittfae 
pyramids and othertombs, some ofdbem cut de<^ii<o stone diffs near die NU^ Ibeyviewtfie 
remains of temples sudi as Kamak with its giaot oobmns. 

Among Ae visitors over ihe ocntuiies was a man from Sicily named Diodorous. Ihetizeof 
KlBifu's tomb deeply impressed him. Be wrote about what he saw. Itwasasigltdiatlilledhim 
"wifli wonder and ast^miirfimiyt.* He marveled that its buildeis cut so much hard stone, 'which 
is difBcuk to wodc but lasts for evec* 

1. ^Vhat were die htgetttoabs called? 

2. Whose tomb was ifaelaigest? 

3. WEy would someone rob a tonb? 

4. How kng, do you scqppose, will die pyramids last? 

5. Make a guess-How were die pyramids built? How pould people move SOOO pound blodcs 
thnmands of years ago? 345 
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Btt Quest 

I fixat heard about vampises thicughDt Alfredo Tellez Giioa Dr. Ginxihad tsolated 
"denieiigue ftvtf ia vampires and iiown^t ttiey wece ctuskig deatfi ta thousands of cattle. 
The vam^res were alao known to cany cabiee. Moet ioleiesting tons was that possibly vampiies 
had migrated noith and ctoesed the Texas boidec Together wihOiaiiesMGhj^ we decided to 
explore the caves in nocthem Mexico and find how dose the vampire cotooies were to ifae 
border: 

Charles Mohf 8 iotesest inthe bats was porefy sdecEifk^ bix luie and I determi^ 
few pets and see if we could tame them No one seemed to know modi about weird aaataaes. 
We ccukfaTt understand w!^ a sleeper atucked by a vampire never seemed to wakeup^ how the 
bats went about delivering their nocturnal aids, or how an animal as aaall as a bat coukl 
apparently show ooosideabte mtelUgence in platting his foiays. Peifaape by keeping pet 
vampires we could answer some of these <|iMistiops. 

Vampires are comparatively small bats. Tfaeir bodies are cbfy about three inches king and 
thf^havea wingspread of little more tfian a foot A aingfe vampire can oofy drink about a 
tiblespoon of blood, but a faocde cf them can cause a sleeper to k)se enoi^btood to wMktt 
him. Ibey are found only in tfiishemispheiB. Emopean sdectists tfaoi:^tfae conqiiistadoiee 
were simpb^ repeating A» native legend tntil Cbailet Darwin pcoved die existcnoe of die 
vampires by sleeping oat in the jungle and leitmg himself be biltea 

Write two yestions about die passage above. 
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Tbe VflOtriloqaMt iodhis Tilking Dog 

dog. TliBgeidenMnutdownfttfttobleyGftUedtiraiterovei^andnid: "Bring me t be«fiteilL' 

AsheitoitedafftoMlfaeoKder,tfaewftlteraiddeia!ygtc^»^8^^ Hefaiddistiiicdy 
heaidtfaedogMy: "Bring me tbeafiteaktoa* 

Now opposite die dog'f owner at ifae Mine tobfe Mt ft iiun «^ 
bright. Ihe rich tnanproiiqidy dropped die Icnife he Wftfhol^^ 
nurvelousdog. IntimediewftiterndimedtosecaaebeefiteftkQQilietil^ 
owne^tfam put ftootfier down on the floor beside die dog. IbeQ audi lod dog, ignoricigilftfee 
tod cooiineiMs, fell into eetingwidihetrtyfti^petftes. Aflerwftid the dog owner said: "Waitcc, 
bring me ft glass of wkjc" 

"Bring me a glass of water," die dog duew ia Withdiat, everybody in die room Hopped 
eating inorder to watdidus ex tiaot dina iy soeoe. 

"Hey, you wouUh't watt to sell your dog?" tfae dcfa man asked die geocisman after a momeot 
*IVe never seen so inteillgfit an animaL 

But die owner replied, "Ah, Tm afiaid diis £bUow isn'tfor sale," 

The rkfa man pulled out his wallet, and spread two thousand pesetas on the table aod widunt 
awo«lgavedieownera9iestionkigglano& The vwcziloqBist hesitated. "Hmm,* bemused 
akud. "Now that does dMO^e drills. Iseemoneyoantalktoa Ihedogisallyaus." 

Write a summary about ttie passage above._ . 
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Wtys of LfltmiDB About Ntture 

The mott direct wty of gticiDg knowledge tbout tomrthing MLOfttuie ittoobeerveiL 
Ob8ervatioaisoQeoflfaemo8tbtsfe8dMxrictkiIl& It caa involve wttdiing, liateoing, 
tmeUing, toudiing, end evm tasting. 

People in iDMyfoctfltiw have bemtldUfidofaeenfeo of ofttam A 
bs^inlfaeKabhftdDeieitof Afdce,fi)ceuiDpleyiiieshif tninedey^ Hecai 
tee tfungs most peopU would ima, nxii u ovotamed pebble 

bcandL In our socteiy today, we ctUllifriafoimetion gained tfaioughobeeivttiaadtt^ Even 
tlK»gh he would not think of it Ifaat way, the lEiter in the Kabri ii coll^^ 
trades game. 

TofKkdtfaeanimabbehasbeentttcking,iiietuiteri]8esifaedauinaoeiuinway. Hensct 
tbem as ekes to make guesses about bow long ago the animal passed by and in what directkn 

was going. 

Tbese guesses aie called in&recboes. Aninfeieooeisanifllerpautionofanofaeervatioa 
Scientists in our society must also leain how to make good nferttices. 

Aix]therimpoitai<waytoleainabai2natnretstopi<(4MervatiansksooBlegoci^ Hus 
process is caUsdcbssifiG^oa TbeluDter in tfae Kalahari has one categoiy for iiiiaU,t»rroiwing 
animab, and anodier one foe bige herd animab. 

Oassiftcatianlielpi people make sense of Ihe hugemmber of flUngs tfiey tee in the workL 
Sdotiflts today use cbstifkatknto Vxk for pattemt kitfae objecu ttiey ate Mudyiog. 

1. Define obtervatiaa 

2. Deffasdau. 

3. Defkie inference. 

4. iMiybitutefultocbttifyiafonnatkxi? 

5. Fkedkt-^twcukllMppeaifwedidDftdattifyiiifontttiaa? 2S3 
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A Popubtiaa Qrde 

llieleininiogititfflJiUanifiulofNoidim U 
i8poMi)leforaoBp«kcf femmingstohftveoverTOOdesoMkd^ Whmtfae 
tumbtfcflemniings becomes too gni^t^ Ibeyeetbolh 
Tootf and ftesuL This lolls the pboCs. 

Ttu> Utwtwing pnpiUtinn WMfhiw > pittlt thM mvtvy fmiryeaia. Then hlge TUfTlhwH gfaUVe tO 

death. Many die fiom diseases tfiatfpi)Mdx^?idtyia a crowded Odiers move onto 

newplaoes. Sothekinsitngpo|;ulbtimdrop6offasimpidiyasittncn»^ Ibe population then 
letiims to its original size. It has gone tfaxougfa a cyde of groiwlfa and dropping ofil Itisne^jrto 
stait the cyde otver i^aia 

Now that the lemming popuUtion is sniall, plants grow again in gnMtn^^ Again tiuce 
is plenty of food, and die lemming peculation gets higei: The peculation cyde slaitsovei. 

Iheups and downs of lemmings affects odbei populations intfieoommunily, espedalfy 
pcedatocsL Snowy owbfiBed on lemmings. When die nimber of lemmings suddenly diopi^ 
snowy owb ate found around fiirmsiiudieK south. They am looking for odur Idnds of fi)od. 
Most are rfiot by &rnuEs who fear the owls will eat theii youDg aciimals. 

Ckribou and lemmings both fted on grass. When dbere am too many lemmings eating gsais 
caiibau must move soudi in seasch of food. ThisafibcutheEsldmof,wfaodepei¥londie 
caribou for food and dolfaing. 

Write two qttesrinns tboisthe passage above. 
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Holistic scoring 

Rating of O « No attonrpt tnade to coinplete aaaignrnent 
Rating of l « Author i a unable to begin coherently 
Rating of 2 « Author begina effectively, but ia vmable to 
complete 

Rating of 3 = Anawer haa a aerioua flaw-oraita aignificant part 
Rating of 4 « Anawer haa minor flaw- -muddled explanation, 
incocnplete argument 

Rating of 5 « Anawer containa a few of qualitiea below 

Rating of 6 » Anawer ia logical, organized, cocnplete aentencea, 

containa appropriate elementa (Bloom worda, key 

ideaa for aunnary) 
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Appendix c 
Exainpl© given to experimental group. 



HGUREl 
Sample Reciprocal "feachins Dialogue 



Text from which students are working: j 

Crows have another gift. They are great mimics. They can learn to Ulk and imitate animal 
sounds. Some have been known to learn 100 words, and evan whole phrases. They can 
imiute the squeak of a chicken, the whine of a dog, or the meow of a cat. .i 

Games have a certain fascination to crows. In a game of hide-and*seek. a crow hides In the 
hollow of a tree and then sounds a distress caw. The others rush to the spot, look around, 
then flap away. This may be done over and over, after which the young crow pops out of it$ 
hiding place and caws gleefully. Far from being annoyed at this, the flock bursts into loud ^ 
cawing themselves. They seem to like the trick that has been played on them. 



T: Chantel, you're our teacher, right? WTiy 
don't you summarize first? Remem- 
ber, just tell me the most important 
parts. 

51 Crows have a hundred words they 
can learn by imitation. They can im- 
itate chickens, the whine of a do|. 
and cats. 

T Okay. We can shorten that summary 
a bit* 

52 You could say they can imitate other 
animals. 

T Oh! Good one! There's a list there. 
Chantel, did you notice that? It says 
they can imitate the squawk of a 
chicken, the whine of a dog or the 
meow of a cat; and you cotUd call that 
**animal sounds.*' Can you ask us a 
question? 

Si Ain't no questions here. 

53 The words (sic.) that need to be clar- 
ified are (sic.) "mimics.*' 

54 That means imitate, right? 

T Right. How did ycu figure that out. 

Shirley? 
S4 The paragraph. 
T Show us how somebody could figure 

out what "mimic" means. 
35 They are great mimics. They can team 

to Calk and imitate animal sounds. 
T Yes, so the next sentence tells you 

what it means. Vary good. Anything 

else need to be clarified? 
All No. 

T What about that question we need to 



ask? (pause) What is the second para- 
graph about, Chantel? 

51 The games they play. 

53 They do things like people do. 

54 What kinds of games do crows play? 

53 Hide and seek. Over and over again. 
T You know what, Larry? That was a 

real 

good comparison. One excellent ques^ 
. tioQ could be, "How are crows like 
people?" 

54 They play hide and seek* 

T Good. Any other questions there? 

52 How come the crows don*t get an- 
noyed? 

55 What does annoyed mean? 
T Irritated, bothered. 

S5 Because they like it, they have fun. If 
I had ft crow. I'd tell him he was it and 
see what he'd do. 
T Let's summarize now and have some 
predictions. 

51 This was about how they play around 
in games. 

T Good for you. That's it. Predictions 
anyone? 

52 Maybe more tricks they play. 
S4 Other games. 

T Mavte. So hr, they ha\'a told us se^^eral 
ways that crows are vBty smart: they 
can communicate with one another, 
they can imitate many sounds, and 
they play games. Maybe we wit! read 
about another way in which they are 
$m$tl Who will be the next teacher? 



